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mastered his church's liturgy and literature in the original Ancient
Greek could not be confronted with the pagan classical literature written
in the same language without finding himself both easily able to under-
stand it and potently affected by its aesthetic charm and its intellectual
power; but this ghost of a dead Hellenic literary culture would be impo-
tent to haunt a Slav Orthodox Christian who had contentedly remained
ignorant of Greek because all that he needed to know of the Orthodox
Christian liturgy and literature had been adequately translated for him
out of the original Greek into a dialect of his own Slavonic mother
tongue.

Whatever the explanation may be, it is an indisputable fact that, in the
Orthodox Christian World, a renaissance of the Ancient Greek language
and literature that was both vigorous and persistent in the geographi-
cal province within which the Orthodox Christian Church had con-
tinued to use Ancient Greek as its literary vehicle failed to make any
headway in those provinces in which the Orthodox Christian liturgy and
literature were translated out of Greek into Georgian or into Slavonic.
On the other hand, this diversity of ecclesiastical languages did not pre-
vent the spread of another resuscitated element of Hellenism which was
not a literature but a political institution, and which therefore, unlike
the Ancient Greek classics, was not dependent on a linguistic vehicle for
its dissemination. In contrast to the ghost of a dead Hellenic literary
culture, the ghost of a dead Hellenic universal state in its post-Dio-
cletianic totalitarian last phase did not remain confined within the ambit
of a Modern-Greek-speaking province of Orthodox Christendom where
it, too, had originally been raised. After having made its first reappearance
in the shape of the East Roman Empire, it proceeded, as we have seen,
to haunt one after another of the non-Greek-speaking peoples who were
successively converted to the Orthodox Christian Religion and Civiliza-
tion. After Constantinople had seen her pretension to be 'the Second
Rome' made good by a Leo III and a Constantine V (imperabant A.D.
717-75), she lived to see a Bulgar Symeon in A.D. 925, a Vkch Asen and
Cuman Terteri after A.D. 1204,J a Serb Stephen Dushan inAJX 1346, and
a Russian Ivan IV in A.r>. 1547 each attempt in turn to steal her title from
her by inaugurating *a Third Rome' at Preslav,Trnovo, Skoplje, and
Moscow in succession.2 Thus, unlike the Byzantine renaissance of the
Ancient Greek language and literature, the Byzantine renaissance of the
Hellenic universal state knew no geographical bounds short of those of
Orthodox Christendom itself; and it transcended even these when, from
a base of operations in the East Roman Empire's Norman successor-
state in Sicily and Apulia, it was launched by Frederick II Hohenstaufen
on its triumphal career of conquest in the Western World.3

i See VI. vii. 34.               * See VI. vii 31-36.             3 See pp. 10-11, above.